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ABSTRACt 



The Curricnlar-Career Information Service (CCIS) was piloted 
during 1972-1973 under the sponsorship of the Division of Student 
Affairs 'at Florida- State^ University . In essence, CCIS was an out- 
reach, self -managed, multi-media based career guidance program de- - 
signed for lower division college students. CCIS offq^red students 

^asic .information about career decision-making, a self -assessment 
.» . - * 

experience, a large collection of curri cular-career i^nformation, 

and information about campus and community ^referral resources . 
Various types of media, including audio and video cassettes, slide- 
tapes,, and printed materials were used. CCIS was open afternoons 
and evenings, Monday through Saturday, and was staffed jby residence 
hall RAs and a Career Guidance Specialist. 

Bo'fh process and prt^duct evaluations were carried out. Many 
of 'the students . in the experimental residence hall making use of 
/ CCIS agreed that the materials were helpful (70%), ^hat the materials ^ 
,^ lent themselves to self-dxricted use (80%), and^that CCIS should be 

recommen<^ed to a freshman needing career development assistance (91%). 
> CCIS logged 282 student contacts and 92 other visit$)rs during the 
• 16 week pilot test, January 23 to May 14, 1973. In the product 
- .evaluation, CCIS users were significantly better able to identify 
and use career;, development resources, and. Had learned mo/e a^out the 
career decisiori-^making process Ihan CCiS' non-users in both Landis 
and a comparison (no treatment) residence hall,' f^o other significant 
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dj.ffeTences appeared in the data provided by Various instruments . 
The conclusion whs that CCiS had been successful in moving ' through 
its establishment phdse of development and in meeting some 'of the 
important goals identified for the pilot year. The decision has 
been^made to continue CCIS for 1973-1974, and it is currently bein 
modif4ed and expanded. 



• . THE CURRICULAR-CAREER INFOWitT.ION SERVICE (CClS): • 
DEVELOPMENT AND EVALUATION OF THE PILOT PROJECT, 1972-1973* 

% 

t, * . 

- » 

- • . ; , . by . ' . • 

Robert Reardon, Dorothy Doinkow^^ki, *• . 

Mary Burkhart,. Carole* Minor, and J. D, Smith 

«< » • 

This paper reports the development, implementation, and evalua- • 
tion of ^n outreach career gufdancfe progrojn for college studerjts, the 
Curricular-Career Information Service (CCIS) . CCIS utilized a varied * 
^ delivery system, including print and nonprint careei- information, 

academic program information, iiistructional modules ,i referral resources, 
student resident assistants, and the Self -Directed Search. A^systems 
approach suggested by Hosford and Ryan (1970) was used in the develop- 
ment of the program', and the steps they identified are used as an 
organizational outJine for thi«^ chapter. Although this* report is 
restricted to the period of CCIS development covering July, 1972 through 
June, 1973, the program, is still operational and currently being expanded. 

1.0 Real -Life Environment 

In ttiis section, a brief description and analysis of the overall , 
academic advisement/career development services program is provided. 
This environmental assessment serves to set the stage for the develop* 
©ent of the CCIS program which is presented in subsequent sections of 
this paper. 



*An earlier version of this paper was presented by Reardon at the* 
Ninth Invitational Conference on Systems Under Developrnont in 
Vocational Guidance and career Education,. Baylor Ihiiversity, . ^ 
October, 1972, Other portions w<?re prepared for a chapter of the 
book, Paraproiessionals on Caapus; C<>iaBiunity Experiaents in 
Service Design , edited by A. Bassin 8:id N. Giddan; and the disser* 
tat ion by Smith/ The Evaluation of a Multi-wedi<i Based Self> 
Q Directed Career Develoi»Dent Progran for Colldga Freshgen, 
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The career, guidance/academic ^dvisepent programs at Florida. State 
University had operated with very little coordination aijong the diverse 
offices and personnel involved. The '^prograin" was developed in order * 
to satisfy a ho^ge-podge of sometimes conflicting goals for students, 

counselors of advisors, academic departmeBts, the administration, par- 

/-^ • \ 

ents, and others. : ^ - 

In general, full-time faculty irembcrs were assigned the task of 
assisting students* in course selection, long-range academic planning, 
course and study problems, selecting majors, career plnnning, and per- 
sonal problems.) At the lower division level, the Director of the 
Division of Basic Studies assigned students to faculty who had been 
designated by their upper division department heads.* At the upper 

division, advisement was coordinated by the department head. Two 
* • • , 

principle exccpticAis to this general procedure were in the Schools of 
Education and Social Work where a college->wide-ad\risement/student 
services coordinator directed a team of graduate student paraprofos* 
sionals who provided advisement for various students. 

Ideally, faculty mfembers serving as advisors were a kind of 
role model for students, and provided an opportunity for individualiz- 
ing instruction that was very worthwhile. In practice the faculty ad- 

s 

visor's primary duty was to sign a c6urse schedule form which •perraittetT'^ 
a student to register. A typical advisee load might range from 20 to 
50 students, although is-was frequently noted that many students regis- 
tered without conferring with a faculty advisor./ There was virtually 
no training for advisors^ and thfe newer members of the faculty* typically 
carried the largest number of students. The Counseling Centei^ was- 



available for Student referrals from the advisors for vocational 
counseling and testing. However, it was not highly visable for student 
solf-rcferrals and only offered services to froi? three to five per cent 
of the student body. 

Several new developments involving career serviced have been ini- 
tiated and are currently operating in the University. A career planning 
course, offered through the School of Business, is now available. Rcsi- 
dencc hall counselors, counselors in the Counseling Center trained 
graduate students, and other,s ^re increasingly being used as advisors. 
The Career Planning and Placement Center is expanding its services for 
lower division students, and also developing a cooperative education 
program. A major reorganization in' the Summer, 1973, has now combined 
offices having career development responsibilities with office's having 
academic aJviscnent responsibilities under a dean for lower division 
,advi sing and counseling in the Division of Student Affairs . 

Assessed Inadequacies 

Several surveys have been completed in recent years which 
revealed widespread dissatisfaction with the advisement/career guidance 
program. Surveys of entering students haye shown that as many as 60% 
wanted help with career infortiation, while the service ranked second 
was study skills at 10% ( Characteristics of College Students , i972; 
Self*Study Report , 1972). A Harris Poll (1970) conducted at the Uni- 
versity revealed S6% of 'the undergraduates were very or somewhat 
satisfied with cuivising and 44% were not. Fifty per cent of the 
students were sa^tisfied with help in choosing a major, but only 36% 



V 

t 

■ ; ' % . i . ' ■ ' . 

were satisfied with assistan'ce" in long-range career planning/ A survey 
by Pi'ijrce (1970) confirmed th abo\te findings. It alsp appeared that 

' * V 

the greatest problems were at the lower division; there was variability 
in. the quality of services in different schools/cclleges ; services at 
th& community -^colleges were as bad (or vJorse) than the senior institu- 
tions^'the smnller schools/colleges' provided better services than the 
lai'gcr units in the university; and the students relied m'or,e on' their- 
peers and nersonal resourcefulness in career and acadei^jicplanning 
than faculty ox other univ'ersit))! servic;es (Pierce/ 1970) . 'The lattf^r. 
point was especially important because it" suggested that a studont-to- 
stuJlont approach for delivery of acadenic'^ advising and career, guidance 

services might be especially appropriate'. 

r ■ - 

i The Harris Poll (1970) also showed th^t many faculty members 
I- ' ■ ^ \ ' 

were not interested in providing acac^iinic advisement and related 

services, to. Students . Most faculty were poorly ti^ained 'or equipped 
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to do the j.ob,*and there was little incentive provided for them to 
improve^ Fop: , example, such service count«?6l^ldttle. toward promotion 
and tetiure. . • ^ \. 

^ The lack of University\7Wide coordination was also a problem 
(Mr\ner, 1.973). ^Orientation, admissions, junior college articulation, 
p^^icjejnent', and vocational counseling were largely proyi/ded through ^ < 
the Diyisioni of Student Affairs or other special offices, while ad- 
visement was under the Division of Academic Affaixs-. - The acadenic / 
advisonientVc^lx'eer guidahce needs -of .students were thus To si:' in the 
administrative gap between the Divisions of Student and. Academic 
Affairs.. There, was no systemwide, coordinated, response to the problem. 



• .-. • C8) 

■ \ 

noted earlier, this pr^blera has just been changed through an admini- 

strative •reorganization. , . ... * 

♦ *. • \ • . 

Resources • 

^ ' • r' . 

Fortunately, there were a variety of resources which could be 
brought into play. For example* the* State budgeted considerable funds , 
to the University for acaddaic* counseling and advisement --one faculty 
line for»eyery 55 PTEs. The Division of Instructional Research and 
Servico had available consixlerable technological sophistication and 
hardware which could bc utilized. Faculty and other Universit)^ per- 
sonnel, e.g. residence hall counselor?, students, could be identified 
who would eagerly djevote considerable energy to providing needed 
services. And the Counseling Center was able to release both staff 
time and other resources to support the "dov61opnient of the program. 

In conclusion, it was observed that the real-iife environment ^ 
exhibit number of problem^ in the ax:ademic advisement/ career 
guidance aipea which rteeded to be solved* The coi^iexity of the problem , 
suggested the need for tqually complex solutions. Meanwhile, the 
changing j6b market fox* col lege graduates and the need demonstrate 
public accountability had forced the University to commit itself to 
make some changes. The Division of Student Affairs took the leadcrshin 
in this endeavor, and attempted to articulate a career education 
philosophy to guide the development of a comprehensive program. Ttie 
•Division also provided the resources -to develop the pilot career gui- 
dance program described in this paper. 
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2 . 0 ? Jeed5 to be Served - ' . • 

The contejct evaluation descri}:cd above revealed a variety of 

diverse needs for both stuuents^lnd . the institution as whoK , 

l:very assessment of student needs indicated an overwhe]r,iTi|.^ 

desire for nore curricular-career information. Tliis wa?; especially 

true for students who were new irf the institution, these' unsure about 

tl(eir acaden.ic/career plans, those who were in the process of inaKihr, 

vocational decisions, or those who necked ^c^ss to University informa- 

tion, including referral resouiipes and trained people w]u- could assirt 

them i4i their personal 'icvolopment . It was r^Vso apparent th'it a de- 

livery system for acade'nic and career guidance which departed r^'^ther 

dramatically from the existing systc.ii was desirable. 

As a latre, complex social system, the University also had ne<.'is 

vliich were not bein^ met. As noted earlier, there w:^s' a l^gk of 

efficiency in the coordination and management 'of various prof^ronis in 

• • • 

this area, l^js^jruntled students who were bitter about ,poor advisement/ 



career guidance services did not provide positive feedback "^to parental 

and politicar pullics . ^ And the University needed to reward those 

) *^ ■ 

faculty who could 'and ditl- provi-tle outstandinj^services to students 
in *these areas . ^ * 

7 • " • • ■ ■ 

3,0^ Prrffrajn Goals ; 

/In analyzing the current situation, a nuinbex:-of particular needs 
were identified which seemed to be especially important. There also 
appeared to be jresources available and people interested in meeting 
those identified needs. Thus, some general goals for improving the 
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qualit/jof the acadeiiiic advisd^nent/career guidance program in the 

♦ ^ ' ' ' • • 

University were developed' and are Ifsted below. '\ ^ 

- * ■ * ■ ' ' t . . ' ■ 

' Students, for example, will lye abl'e to: 

, * ' "V • * • 

. I.' describe mistakes' and problem^ in career planning 
is> ' among college students; • ' " 

2\ use '-a .tjieor'etical model for career decision-rmaking . " j 

in deA^^lbping their own career' plans; • . * / 

3. identify their^^Arlmax^^^^^^ of academic and career^ . , 
. . interest ^rly^an thc|ir college years;/ 

4. locate and use information ralovant to their ^rnost 
important academic/career 'alternatives; and 

■ 5. , identify university and commcnity resourcjcs available 
for assistance in 'the .development of academic/ career 
I plans . ' ^ 

^" ■. '^r • '> .. ... . ■ 

The Uni^rsity,. on the\other hand, vd4i be-^bie to: 

1. better ' coordinate .t^:j3 f ]lQw of academic (and career). 
, informiation so t26at it . is readily available to thos 
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ts:.d^\, it . is readily available tp those 
\ who" need it; . '\ ' ' ' ' 

2. -use students and othei^ pa^aprofessionals in the most 
adxSjjt^^f^nous way to promote student career dGvelbprnentj 

\""'" ^ ^ '■ y . \ ■ * I 

3. develop srespurces and materials "which wilp. support 
the'efforts o£?faculty hdvisors^ counselors, and 
others ; ' v ' ' i 

* ■ r/ . 1 

4. benefit from tfte improved public relations which new 

prograjn efforjll in this area will promote; and .. 

5. '^evaluate the advantages and disadvantages of a vai^dety 

of prografii"lilternatives . [> a 
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4.0 CCiS^Pr^lxrcfpe ^ ■ - ' ■ ^ 

. ' ' In ordeiN^o^^ the important goals identified above, the 
^ Curricular-CaTeer Iiiformation Service, a mul^ti -media. based career 
\. guidance program was develbpeliv^.-^,.^verai important structuring' 

decisi^s were made in light, of the needs q^'^^sment reported earlier. 



/ 

/ 
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Firs£, inforiraticn dissemination was -identified as the basic purpose 
'of the program^ Second, the innovative, and cxtensive/usc of multi- 
media materials' was selected as 'a means of deli the information. 

. Third, xt was /^e It that student-to-student cont:.. should be Tiaximiznd 

in the delivery system,, becaus/ peers are readily utilizeti for advice 

• • ^ ' . * . . ^ ' . \ . , / 

and information about the xurriculati. Fourth"*, it Wvas u'ociued that the 

^ materials included, in the program should be mostly self-help ' in nature^ 

*aitd not dependent on the availability of highly trained professional 

counselors. Anu^ fifth, 'it was determined that tlie program should be 

,locate4 in an outreach setting where student contact could "be maximized 

CCIS utilized an .extensive library of booVs, pamphlets, and other 

■ ' ■ J ■ . • . ^ ■ . ^ 

aateri^ls. It included about 120 auuio anc' 12 video cassette tapes, 
focusing on descriptive information about college majors and post 

^ baccalaureate occupational alternatives. CCIS alsr- includCil five 
instructirnal modules desiprred to ipect the geneiaftl j^oals for students 
noted above. iVithin each module, a variety of alternative instruc- 
tional activities were nrbvided, and the user could choose among thera in 
meetine the cbjectivcs, of the module. ^ 

Procedures and materials used i-n CCIS were constantly reviewed qipd 
modified as feedback about the program was analyzed. Initial 

• tional activities in thq modules included iS-minuto slide-tape present a- 
tions on an* introduction to CCIS, career docision^iking, logating desired 



information,* and other subjects; readings frop selected articles and 
essays on career Jevelrpment for coll,ege students; conpletlon of 
Holland's Self-Directecf Search , simul.itcJ video tape interviews between 
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Students and faculty regarding .academio programs in the University;;^ 
and referral information about sources of s peci alized assistance for 
student career development, "^""""'^ 

The CCIS staff, besides the half-tiree project director , ^included 
a full-time career guidance specialist; two half-time graduate 
assistants working on the acquisition of information materials and 
the development of visual's for the slide tapes; a doctoral student with 
re^sponsibilities for evaluating the ^program; a, residence hall counselor; 
eight residence hall assistants; and a half-time secretary. 



CCIS was located/in a -three -room suite just off the main entrance 
• in a freshman residence halj (See Figure I), The area included a 
reading lounge, a storage area^ and an equipment room; In addition 
to book and' display she.lves'V two multi-media equipped Howe rear streen 
listening-viewing carrels were provided. One of the carrels, also had 
' a Sony video-cassetta player system with a^small monitor. 

oThe development and operation^ of this CCIS unit wds supported 
by the Division of Student AjfifairS'. The total,^ budget for the year ' 
was approximately $20,000 which did not include released 'time for the 
project director (provided by the Counseling Center), the residence 
hall counselor, and \\ks\ ^ " . 

The acquisition and creation of materials began in July, 1972, o 
and was the principle staff activity for six months. During the 
Winter and Spring Quarters of 1973, CCIS. was in operation primarily 
for the 390 freshmen men :and women students living in Landis Hall, ' * 
Beginning with the Spring term, however, the unit was 'opened for 
"^referrals ivpm two other 'residence* halls-, the Counseling Center, 
Placement Office, and several other Student Services offices. CCIS 
was oper^'each weekday afternoon and evenitig and at specified times 
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on tbe weekend. TiKls, the unit was available to students f(jr about 40 
hours per week. ^ ^ 

5*0 Simulate to Test Program Prototype 

Figure II shows a flowchart which outlines the steps a student 
follows i^or entering CCIS. 

• 

6.0 Operating Procedures ^ 

This. section describes the day-to-day operation of CCIS, including 
the role of the student- resident assistants, the introdu::tion of the 
program in Landis, and the various resncnsibilities of other project 
personnel. 

P.^ranrofessi rn al Training 

An* important feature of CCIS was the use of a student r to- student 
approach. Considerable eviwlcnce sugj'^^sted that students, frequently 
souj^ht out other students in order to f^ct educational-vcScational infor- 
mation. lUs were utilizo.l in an attempt to enhance this peer contact. 

1. Selection of RAs -'University r??quirement5 for lUs wtre that 
they have a ?.0 r>PA inJ be a sophomore standinc^^ Resident Assistant s 
(R.\s) were typically selected from a pool of applicants several times 
larger than the actual number of vacancica»* RAs were selected through 
a process in which thjey were put into situations they might encounter 

4 

as an RA. They were then evaluated on their 4>eirformance . The siiRulated 
experiences were in the areas of administration^ programning, and huaan 
relations^crisis intervention. Each 'appHcant*s performance in these 
areas was r^ted by current staff mei^rs. Those with the highest per- * 
fomiancc ratings were selected fox RA positions. 
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2. General Training --University training for RAs consisted of two 
general t>T)es. The first \ as a retreat attended by all University 
Residence Counselors, RAs and Area Coordinators. Tlie Ri\s were presented 
with information about University and residence hall procedures. They 
were* also involved in two or more sessions. of human relations training 
and up to four disc^rsions of campus and student life issues. The 
second type of RA *:ralning was more specifically tailored to "^ach ' 
resiooncc hallts unique situations. Ir inclu'ied group leadersjfiip 
training, human relations exercises, and presentation of Landis Hall 
regulations and procedures. At this tine, the Rj\s were also intro- 
duced to CCIS and thp role they would play 'in its operation. ^ 

3. Landis Tr^ning--RA training sjjecif^cally for CCIS consisted cf 
ten sessions and was held over a period of five months. The first' 

five sessions were devoteJ to introducing RAs to concepts widch were most 
important in creating CCIS, as well as the other staff involved in the 
program. During this time, the modules were also made available to the 
RAs for their reactions and suggested modifications.^ Two specific "how 
to'" scssions^werc ,then held. RAs were asked to romplete all modules 
of CCIS, to locate all. types of information materials, and to operate 
all the multimedia equipment. They were presented with instructions 
on security and maintenaQce of fwiterials in CCIS (when to open and 
close, where keys wore located, etc.). A paper listing procedures 
and referral sources was presented and discussed. RAs wejre also 
involved in some sinulaticns where they ^ook the role of the helping 
person in CCIS while one' of the trainers played a student seeking- 
career develoi^nt assistance. Other RAs and trainers critiqued the 
helping skills of the role*players ami pffered suggestions for 
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Subsequent training sessions involved the trainers meeting with 
the RAs to discuss various problems which arose, such .as referrals/^ 
. operating procedur&s, and introduction of new materials. Emphasis V 
was pJaccd on the RAs role in cncouragin^, their residents to use.. 
CCIS and to evaluate the materials . ^ ^ 

Program Introduction 

Introduction of the* program began in August with two meetings 
with the area coordinator and residence counselor. The purpose 
and the plans for CCIS were outlined an'd comipents ond suggestions, 
were elicitxjd. The role an ^ signi^icanpe >of the RAs in the f^peratibn 
and publicizing? of CCIS was c^iscqsscd and formalized. The number o§ 
• : hours worked by the RAs and their ^specific responsibilities wer<i 
determined. * 

- In October, letters were sent to the academic advisors of all 
•Uindls ilali residents to acquaint fhem with the resources of CCIS 
and to entourage them to refer students to the program. 

During Parents' Weekend in November, a coffee hour for parents 
and students was held in the lobby of Landis Hall. Included in the 
tour of Landis was a visit to C(^S and an introduction to^ the 
purpc^es of CCIS and resources' which would be available when it 
opened . ^ 

The CCIS open house, which formally initii^ted the^prograa for 
the Landis students, ^was held on a weekday evening at the beginning 
of i^inter quarter. Refreshments were served and guided tours were 
^provided by the CCIS personnel. Approximately two hundred students 
attended the open house. CCIS was then opened according to the 
gp^Q regular schedule on the following day. 
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The RAs took major responsibility for generating stuc'ent interest 
in CCI6 tWough their informal interactions with students, encouraging 
them. to use it and referring those with specific problems. Each RA 
I Conducted a floor meeting in CCIS* focusing on career and major choices 

The CCIS video t^e describing the liberal studies program was shown 
at several of these meetings. Bulletin boards located on each floA^ 
and in the lobby periodically featufred information and announcements 
about new material and pVograma^ offered in CCIS. 

In April, the Director of the Career Planaiifg and Placement 
Office was invited to talk with Landis residents in CCIS. H/l spoke 
about summci: employment, Cooperative Education and the services of 
Career Planning and Placement. 

Program Operation 

1. Role of RAs --Staff members involved in the day-to-day 
operation, of CCIS were the Career Guidance Specialist, the Career 
Information Specialist (one of the graduate assistants), the eight 
resident assistants, and the residence hall counselor. 

The RAs had the major responsibility of publicizing CCIS 

* * * ■ 

• • • 

to the residents of Landis. The RAs also Mnned the Help Desk 

« 

during the evening hours and on weekends. The foilowing functions- 
^ ^ were typical of that ri?le: , t 

a. Greeted the students Who entered. 

b. Explained the purposes of CCIS, what ms available 
and how to use it. 

# 

c. Helpe4 the student sel^^t psi appropriate module or 
other materials ^or beginning the program 

d. Deaonstrated the use of^the audiovisual equipaent. 
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e. Explained the filing system, if necessary. 

f. Helped the student select appropriate additional 
activities. \ 

g. Referred students who needed additional help. to 
services such as the University ^Counseling Center. 

- « 

h. Encouraged students to fill out evaluation forms. 

Most students who entered CCIS expressed curiosity a^ut the 
purpose and functions of the unit. A smaller number of students 
who came in. expressed specif i^^eds for\jeaming about themselves, 
majors, or occupational areas. A number of opti ais existed for 
students entering CCIS. The followinj?; patterns of student use 
emerged: StudeQts used either Modules I (Introduction), II (Decision- 
Making), and IV aocating Information)] Modules 1 and III (Self 
Asscssi^e^t) ; or went directly to the materials file or CCIS library. 
All. students were encoiyraged to evaluate the CCIS module^ and 
materials which they used. 

7.0 Evaluation of the System ^ 

Overview t * 

Both fomative (process) and sunnative (product^ evaluations 
were carried out on the CCIS prograa (Scrlven, 1967). The CIPP 
model djsscribed by Stuff lebeaa et al. (1971) and other evaluation 
I rocedures suggested by Campbell et al. (1971) were aibong those 
»ost closely followed. An extensive description of the CCIS evalua- 
tion is reported in the dissertati(^ by Smith (19^*3), The Evaluation 
of a Multimed ia ftased Self ^D irect ed Ca reer Pevelopaent P rogram for 
College Prethaen . The remaining portions of this paper are restricted 
to a brief description of the nothods used and the results of the 
evaluation.' , * , . 
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The process phase of the evaluation fyDCused on the students' 

^ reactions to the modules and their effectiveness in meeting ^Ije 

^ -specified goals. Similar student feedback was elicited for all other 

materials included in CCIS, as well as operational procedures ini- 

tially used. The modules were critiqued by about»tcn FSU staff 

. membpre, as well as the RAs in Landis. Weekly CCIS staff meetinfs 

* • 

were held in an effort to monitor the prcj^res^ of the program. About ^ 
fifteen descriptive presentations were also made for FSU staff mem- 
' • bers and other professionals in the community or region in an . | 
attcisjj^t to elicit feedback about the program. 

The product evaluation was initiated in mid-May after CCIS had 

9 

been operational for about five months. A comparison i:roup of stii- 
dents in another freshman coed residence hall (Kellum) were studied^. 
The post-test onlv design compared the fitudents in the^wo dormitories 
on such criteria as career maturity, knowledge and use of career 
development resources, satisfaction with current academic/career 
plan/, etc. This evaluation also focused on the success of CCIS in 

^ toeeting the goals noted earlier. A sample was obtained which included 
40% of the Kellum students (N - 189) and 47% of the Landis students 

^ (N . 146) . 

Methods 

In the total evaluation conducted, data were collected fro» 
^ at least seven sources: (1) CCIS users in*Landi$ Hall; (2) CCIS 

non-users in Landis; (3) students in a coaq)arisorf group, Kellun 
Hall, who did not have access to CCIS; (4) the CCIS staff, including 
the RAs; (S) nenbers of the FSU staff and Administration who viewed 
Q CCIS; (6) i^caWy advisors of Landis students; and (7) non-F^ 
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personnel who visiteJ CCIS. Data from sources 1, 4, 5, 6,,^ and 7 were 
included in the prczcss evaluatioa whi le other 4ata from $ources\l, 2, 
3, 5, and 7 were included in the product evaluation. j 

Several instruments were modified or constructed in the process 

4 

of collectinc the d^ta: (1) CCIS /ttitude Questionnaire , a six-item 
instrument using a five-point Likert scale and based on the CCIS be- 
havioral objectives and reactions to the academic advisement program; 
(2) Vocational D^^ ision-Making> Checklist, an experimental instrument 
develo]>ed-by Harren (1972) and based on the vocational, decision para- 
digm reported by Tiedeman and O^Hara (1963); (3) The Car eer Mat ut-ity 
I nventory , a device develoredby Crites (197.3)^ which includes attitude 
(usdd in this. study) and competency scales; (4) CCIS Q uestionnaire; 
a 16-item instrument given to Landis students, faculty advisors, and 
other CCLS' visitors; (5) Module Post-As sessments, which consisted 
of one or tuo~page sheets included at the end of each CCIS module; 
and (6) The CCIS Log , which* included the names of all persons who 
visited CCIS. A frrtable dictating unit was also available in CCIS 
for students and RAs who wanted to comment on anything relating to 
^ the CCIS project. Unfortunately, this feedback mechanism was not 
highly used. 

Results and Discussion 

^ K' Process Evaluation- -I:ach mo^^.ule included a Post Assessment 

^ — ^ 

and Evaluation Form , which was to be turned in as each user completed 
the module. Apparently only half cf the users actually completed the 
forms, which underscores the need for continuing efforts to solicit 
user feedback. The return rate on Module III was less than 20%. 
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Table 1 shows the results of the module evaliuitions . WitVi the excep- 
tion of. the "CCIS Menu," reactions to Module I (Introduction) were very 
positive. Modules II and IV also seemed to he quite satisfactory. 
Module III (Self-Assessment) on the other hand, revealed mixed reactions 

4 

\ 

Fut-ther analysis of this module and the Self-Directed Search wonld 

appear to be called for. Finally, Module V was^ completed late in the 
I 

trial period and no user reactions suitable for an<7lysis were obtained. 

The CCIS Questionnaire was completed by all of Landis 
students. Sixtyrsix, or 45%, of those sampled reported U5ing 

,CCIS. Table 2 shows that th(j different types of -medi^ in 

f 

tCIS were used about equally and that rj^ost students used two 
or more kinds of media. Other results show.-d that 77% of the students 
spent between a few minutes and 2 hours in CCIS. Seventy per cent 
agreed or strongly agreed that CCIS materials were helpful to college 
students. Tvfenty- three per^cent were neutral on this point, and 8% 
disagreed. Almost 80% of the students agreed that the CCIS materials 
lent themselves to seli-directed use. Finally, both users and non 
users of CCIS agreed that academic advisement material should be 
included in CCIS (84%), and that CCIS should be recomm'ended to an FSU 
frashraan needing career develapoent assistance (91%) . 

i\nother part of the process evaluation inducted weekly 
•CCIsStaff meetings. Those attending included the project director, 
the career guidance specialist, the two graduate assistants, the project 
evaluator, and the residence hall counselor. The purpose of this meet- 
ing was to share feedback, review procedures, and generally monitor the 
effectiveness of the prograa. Other meetings were periodically held 
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between various staff Vnenbers nnci the RAs , 

^The CCIS Questicnriairc was<also sent to 133 members of the 

HJniversity adminisjtrative staff and faculty, Th^s group include^': 

those s^taff who had come to Landis to view CCIS and the faculty 

advisors of students living in Landis who had earlier been invited 

to refer their advisees to^CCIS. Fifteen administrators and 37 faculty 
• # . * ■ 

returned the Questionnaire . The faculty generally rfpcar<»d to bo non- 
commital ^regarding the physical expansion of CCIS or the inclusion of 
advisepent materials in it. Faculty did agree (631) that CCIS should 
be rechmmended to stuijents needing career development assistance. 
University administrators, on the other hand, were very positive 
regarding the usefulness of CCIS and its Expansion t^n the campus. 

Analysis of tl|ie CCIS log indicated. 282 student contacts and 92. 
ot>ier visitors to CCIS between January 23 and May 14, 1973. ^ Student 
contacts were most frequent on Saturdays and least frejiuent on Sundays. 
Mondays, Tuesdays, i^apd Wednesdays also logged more contac|:s than Thurs- 
days or Fridays. The number of visits also decreased cluriif^; exhn ^ 
periods and immediately before and after the quarter break. Experi- 
ence with CCIS in this pilot phase suggests that a" target population 
of ISOO students would be appropriate. There arc somj^dditioral 
ob^cjVations appropriate' for inclusion in the process evaluation.' 

Firi^, on the negative side, there is a need for rather carefuj 

t 

selection, supervision and training of. the student assistants, in 



this case RAs, who are on duty in CCIS. 'These assistants need to be 
outgoing, positive, and helpful in their approach to potential user^. 
Second,* there is the need to continuall/ Reaffirm to counselors and 
faculty who refer students that CCIS is prmarily an infornation 



dissemination progran, and not a counseling service for undecided 
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majors. Third, therje appear to be difficulties in purchasinp material? 

, through the University, Many orders were delayed, in some cases up to 

^ . * 

* six months, or unknowingly caJicclled and'this retarded the smooth 

development .of the program. Adequate sccretAial and support staff 
are absolutely essential in this regard. Fourth, there were some 
technical and coordination .ptoblems in developing the slide tapes and 
videotapes. In the case rf the slide tapes, there were problems in 
recording the scripts with the music backgj;ound. Difficulties with 
the videotapes primarily involved the commitment cf .faculty and staff 
to complete the tapes because of conflicts and other priorities. And, 
fifth, the development ot community referral resources, volunteer 
work experie/ices , etc. which are included in Moc^ule ,V is still largely 
undone. 

; On the positive side, it should be noted that the residence 
hall location of.CCIS was one of the most frequently nentioned attrac- 
tions of the program. Hie residence hall staff was completely 
supj-iortive of CCI6 and cooperated in making career developnent one , 
of the central facets of their programming In Cact, sonc students 
even contributed various pieces of occupational or educational 

" information to the CCIS storehouse. Infitructional televii^ion and 
medo^services cooperated by making CCIS a top priority. The elec- 
trical hardware in CCIS was assembled and maintained in the most 
efficient possibly way by their staff. And many members of the ^ 
faculty and administrative staff contributed expo-rtise and time in 
critiqueing materials, creating videotapes, serving as referral * 

* resources, etc* - ^ 
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. And finally, it should be noted that CCIS has received, signifi- . 
cant statewide and national attention, even in its first yeat- 'of 
development. Presentations have been made at three national meetings, 

^ one state-wide workshop-, and 'several regional workshops. Other 
presentations have been made to various* group's 'in. the Stlte Dep^rt-\ 
ment of Education and Leon County Schools. ''About 25 letters 'descrlb- 
ing very positive reactions of visitors to the CCIS p%)graiii were 
receiv£^d but are not inducted in this report. ^ " ^ 

' ^; 2. Product Evaluation - -The purpose of the product evaluation • 
V'/as to deternyine if there were differences^ between CCIS users, CCIS . 
non users ,^ and the students in Kellum who did not have'accoss to CCIS- 

on three general sets of measures: . (1) career maturity (2) 

■ , ■ ... , ■ * 

stage of career decision ( VDC) , '-and (3) the CCIS behavioral g-oals, 

(CCIS_ Attitude Qu^^ ' " ^ ^ 

The analysis of variance procedure 'indicated no differences on 

" ■ ■ ■ ' • 

CMI AttitUue Scale or- VDC scores alnong the t;'hree student- grpups. 

■■■■■/ ■ . 

This indicated no differences in career maturity or level of voca- 

" • , ^ . ■ 

tional decision for those students who had used CCIS during tho^five ^ , 



. month perio(;J and those who had not.. A Kruskal Wallis One Way Analysis 

*•■■•*' ' . . , • ' 

y of ''Ranks was conducted on the/data from the CCIS Aftitude Questionnaire 

arid 'revealed significant differences among the three student groups . ' 

Table 3 shows the frequency^ and percentage responses on^thls instrU-' 

ment. A* Dunn MbltiDle Comp^.risons Procedure indicated that 'Landis' 

■ ■ " ■ . \ ' .■" ^ ■ ■ /' v 

GCIS users we^i^better able *tQ"identify and use university resources 
for their personal career development than Landis ^CCIS non-'users. ^ 
(.OS) and 4Cellum students (.01). Landis CCIS^^sers ^Iso indicated . 

--i ■ , ■ ^ ■ ■ ^ - --^ 

. theyliad learned more about the career decision 'making process in 
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the past five months than Land^s CClS non users (.01) and Kellur stu- 
dents (.01). Air other questionnaire differences were not significant. 

Additional data analysis revealed the followr^g. All students 
surveyed who indicated choice ot an academic rcajor scored higher on 
the career maturity and level of vocational decision instruments than 
undecided students. Undecided majors in Kellum indicated significantly 
more uncertainty in occupational choice and ability to outline ah 
educationi-^l/carccr plan than decided majors. Perhaps undecided rrajors 
are an appropriate target group for the CCIS prograjri. It was further 
noted that Kellum blacV students scored significantly lower than 
sampled white students on the career 'mnturity measure, fhcse students 
flight also become a focal point for future CCIS ictivities. 

Sunntiary and Conclus ions 

The results of the evaluation show that CCIS. as an outnach, 
multi-media based, self-directed, career guidance program for lower 
d'ivislon college students has been successful in achieving many of 
its student and university system goals. It was especially helpful 
in eitbling student users to learn wore about the carc*?r decision- 
making process and the availability of other career development 

services. Current indications are that CCIS will assume an expanded 

r 

^role as a university clearinghouse for curricular- career infomation 
and as a resource for academic advisors and those involved in career 

$ 

counseling. The process evaluation yielded considerable data which, 
wip be extreaely useful in restructuring and modifying the CCIS 
program. It would appear that a contimied development of CCIS would 
aid sifniflcantly in Meting the student and university needs 
previously noted. 
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TABLE 1 
MODULE EVALUATIONS 



?«DULC I - CCIS Introduction 



Item I. The materials in this module have helped me identify CCIS resources for , 
use in career planning. (n»4S) 

Response Percent ■ Frequency. 

S\ 20V 9 

A 71\ 52 

Unsure 6\ 3 

D 0\ 0 * 

sn 0\ ■ I 0 

Item 2, The slide tape "Introduction to CCIS" was helpful. (n»4S) 

Response Percent Frequency 

• S6^. 16 

A 60*. 27 

* D • 4'* . 2 
SD 0*. 0 

Itid not use 0% 0 ^ 

Item J. The "CCIS Menu" is useful in deciding how to use CCIS instructional 
activities. . (n»45) 

i^ esponse Percen t, Frequency 

• SA ~24V 11 
A S8\ 2S 

D 2\ ^ 2 ^ 

. SD ■ • 16\ 9 

DNU '0% 0 

Item 4. In co«parlson to how I felt before I cane into CCIS, I now feel much 

more positive aboiit what I cm do to further my career planning. (n>4S) 

Response ^rcent F requ e ncy 

A ; 56% a 

Mn%%rc 20\ 9 

D . A% 2 

SD 0\ 0 

Ttem S.. How ifiany minutes did you spend iifith activities in the niodule? 

f^imiti s. (n«45) 

* 

Response Percent Frequency 

9V^ 4 

a-R 53% 24 

16-23 23% 10 

• 24-30 • 11% S. 

31- 0% 0 
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MODUlE II - Guidelines For Career Decision -Making 



Item 1. The materials iVi this module have helped me learn more about the career 
dccision^making process. (n*9) 



Response 

A 
U 
D 

SO 



\ 

Percent 
22\ 

0% 
11% 
0% 



Frequency 
2 
6 
0 
1 
0 



Item 2. After viewing the "Old Wives Tale" slide-tapo and/or reading materinls, 
I con identify some new ideas about career Jcvi-lopaient that I did not 
know before > (n«9) 



A 
0 

SI) 

DNU ■ 



Pcrocnt 

bis 
22% 
0% 

11". . 



Frequency 
0 
6 

2 . 

0 

I 



Item i. After viewing the career decisicm-naking slide-tape and/or reading 
materials by Dunphy, I can now see the personal ii^>lications orf a 
carter d4>ci*ion-Buikihp strategy, (n-9) 



Response 

IT 



A 
U 
D 
SD 



Percent 
111 
67% 
U% 
lU 
0% 



Frequency 

6 
1 

' i 

0 



lt»m A. How many ainutea did you spend with this Bodule? 



Response 

6-f 

<-15 
16-25 
24-50 
31* 



Percent 

22% 
55% 
11% 
11% 



ninutes. (n-9) 

Frequency 
2 
2 
5 
] 
1 
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MODUU III - Self -Assessment 



Item 1. a. 



I feel Bore. sure about my occupatic..<il choice now than I did before 
taking SDS. (n«14) 



Resbonse 
5A 
A 
N 
D 
SD 



Percent 

56% 
36% 

21% 

7% 



frequency 



0 
5 
5 
S 
1 



I see now my first choice jnay not be the best for nc . (n«14) 
Response 



spor 
SA 
A 
N 
D 

SD 



Percent 

OT" 

4?% 
21% 
56% 
0% 



Frequency 
0 
6 
S 
5 
0 



c. I see Bore occupational choices n«w than I did before taking SOS 
(n«14) 

Response Percent y Frequency 

Sa" 14% 2 

A 64% 9 

N 22% S 

D 0% 0 

SO 0% * 0 

d. I %fould recoMwnd tllking the SOS to a friend vho wanted vocational 
g«idanc«. (n-14^ 



Retpoase 



A 
N 
D 
SD 



Percent 

so% 

7% 
7% 
0% 



My SDS suaa»nry code »ee«s reasonable to me. 
Response Percent 



(n-l4) 



A 
N 
D 

i SD 



4S% 
7% 
21% 
14% 
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MODULE IV - Information Sources 



Item 1. I was able to locate infomaticn about careers related to my SOS occupa- 
tipnal code. (nel4) . 



Response 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

DNU' 



Percent 
~43T~ 
43% 
0% 
o 0% 
0% 
14% 



Frequency 
• 6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
2 



1 



Item 2. In going through this nodule, I hnve discovered at least two sources of 
career, information, which could be helpful to bk'. (n»14) 



Response 
Agree 
Disagree 



Percent 
100\ 

0^3 



Frequency 
14 
0 



ItOA 3. 



I con operate all the CCIS equipment that is necessary for ne to use. 
(n04) 



Response 



gree « 

Disagree 



Percent 
0% 



Frequency 
14 



1 



Item 4. How long did it take you to cosplete this nodule? 



Response 

8-lS 
16-23 
24-30 
31* 



Percent 

— W 

50% 

/3S% 
7% ■ 
7% 



minutes (n"14) 

Frequency 
1 
7 
4 
1 
1 



MOPULE V • Ci^lqxjs and Cqpmunity Res^Hirces 



This module received only on« post assessment. 



r 
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RESULTS OF THE CCIS QUbSTIONI^AIRE FOR LANDIS STUDENTS 
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PART A - Results for Lxindis Students Using CCIS 



Item 2. Have you used CCIS in any way? 

Response Percent 
Yes 45* 

No 55% 

Iten 3. Circle all the specific naterials you used in CCIS. 



Response 
Bocks and 

magazines 
Slide Tapes 
Fil^d Information 
/.uui'' Tn' cs 
Video Tapes 



Percent 

46% 

52% 
50% 
35 1 



Total numbdr of isedia used (number of different media) 



Rcsncnse 

1 

2 
3 



Percent 

281 

16% 
61 ' 



It«« 4. ^ Approximately how many modules did you uset 



Res£on50 
1 
2 
3 
4 
S 



Percent 

201 
27% 

6\ 

6% 



Itea S. Approximately how aany hours did you spend in CCIS? 
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Response 

Less than 1 hour 

1- 2 hoiMrs 

2- 3 hours 

3- 4 hours 

4 or BK>re hours 



Percent 

32% 
1S% 
3% 

S% 



\ 



Frequency 
66 
80 



Frequency 

iO 
32 
34 
33 
2S 



Frequency 
20 
18 
.12 
10 



Frequency 
23 
It 
15 

3 

3 



Frequency 

21 
10 

2 

3 
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Item 6. 



Item 8. 



The CCIS materials (modules, slide-tapes, print and non-print career infor- 
mation) are helpful ir promoting career planning and career development 
for college students. (n«66) 



Response 
SA 
A 
N 
D 
SD 



Percent 
21^ 
49% 
23% 

S% 

3% 



Frequency 
14 
32 
. 15 

3 

■> 



Item 7. The CCIS materials lend themselves to student self-directed use. (n=65) 



Response 
SA 
A 
N 
D 



Percent 

~22^ 
57% 
17% 
3% 



Frequency 
1-1 
37 
11 

2 

1 



A variety of learning "experiences are available in CCIS. (n«65) 

Percent 



Response 
SA 
A 
N 

N D 
SD 



15% 
55^. 
22% 
6% 

2% 



Frequency 
10 
36 
14 
4 
1 



Jt»a 9. The CCIS material* are not specific and dotnilod enough to be he<^pful to 
coll«pfi students. (n»65) 



Response . 

* N 
D 
SU 



Percent 
— JT" 

19% 
43% 
28% 
8% 



Item 10. The CCIS slide prcscntatimis were not helpful. (n»65) 
Response Percent 



&\ 
A 
N 
D 

SO 



IT 

8% 
57% 
25% 

8% 



Frequency 

12 
28 
18 

S 



Frequency 

i 

37 
16 
S 
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•TABLE 2, continued 



Iter 11. The CCIS video-tapes were useful. (n«63) 



/ 



Response Percent Frequency 

. SA t% 4 

A 33% 21 

N 52'. 33 

D 3% 2 

SD 5% 3 

Item 12.- The CCIS printed material (e.£. books, occupational briefs, folders, etc.) 
were appropriate. (n»64) 

Response P ercent « Frequency 

A 521 33 

N "27% • 17 ■ 

•D 3% ■ 2 

SD •3% 2 



PART B - Results for Landis Students Not Using CCIS 



i fiot 



/ • . 

' Item 13. The CCIS should be expanded to other locations at FSU (e.g. other rcs-i- 
dencc halls. University Union, Biyan Hall, etc.) next year. (n»ll2) 

Response Percent Frequency 

SA 21% 30 * 

A 48% 68 

N 22% 31 

D 6^ "9 

SI) " 3% . ' 4 

Item 14. Academic advisement material should be incorporated into CCIS. (n»142) 

Response Percent Frequency 

SA 371 52 

A 47% 68 

N 13% 18 

D '2% 3 

SD ' 1% ' 1 

• . 

Ite« IS. CCIS should be reconnended to an FSU freshman needing career development 

assistance. (n«142) 

Response Per cent Frequency 

■ Sa Ab\ y W 

A 51% 73 

N 6% 9 

D , 1% 1 

® SD 2% • 2 
ERIC SD 
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ItcD 16. The CCIS should have a high prirrity for further develonment at FSU, 
(n«=139) 



Response 
SA 
A 
N 
' 1) 
SD 



Percent 

m 

37% 
34% 
•71 
3% 



FVcquency 
28 
51 
47 

9 

4 




TABLE 3 (35) 

CCIS ATTITUDE QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS FOR STUD^TS 
'IN KELLUM AND LAND IS 



1 1 

Item 1. Since Jrmuaryl, 1973 you have been able to identify and use University 
resources for yoUr personal career developine;it . 





KELLUM 


LANDIS 




Response 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 




SA 


2 


1% 


14 


10% 




A 


58 


31% 


48 


33% 




N 


64 


34% 


56 






1 D 


45 


24^ 


21 


14% 


i 


• SO 


20 


. ■ , 11% 


6 


4% 

-.. -. .. 


Item 


2. You have 


learned more about the Career Decision-fiaking Process since 




January 


1, 1973. •* 












KELLUM 


LANDIS 




. . . ... — . . 

Response 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frecjuency 


Percent 




SA^ 


1 


1^6 


7 


5% 






35 


■181 


45 


311 




K 


59 


31% 


. 51 


35% 




D 


71 


38% 


30 


21% 




SD 


23 


12% 

< 


13 


9% 


Item 


3. You feel 


more s*ure about your occupational choice now than you did before 




January 


1. 1973. 












KELLUM 


LANDIS 




Response 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 




S,\ 


11 


6% 


10 


7% 




A 


51 


27% 


32 


22% 




N 


44 


23*5 . 


.46 


32% 




D 


58 


31%' 


35 


24% 




SD 


25 


13% 


22 


15% 



TABLE 3, continued . ^^^^ 



Item 4.* You better outline an educational and career plan for yourself now 
than y(*u could prior to January 1, 1973. y 



KELLUM 



\ 



LAND IS 



Response 



SA 
A 
N 
D 

SD 



Frequency 



S3 

52 
54 
22 



Percent 



4'1 

2^3% 
29% 

m 



Frequency 



10 
37 
47 
38 
14 



Percent 



7\ 
25% 
32% 
26% 
10% 



Item S. Your academic advisor has been helpful in assisting you to think through 
your lon^; range career plans. 





KELLUM 


L'^NDIS 


■ - - ■ ■ 

Response 

SA 
A 

SD 


Frequency 


Percent 


■ ■ f 

Frequency j Percent 


6 
3U 

45 
52 
55 


16% 

2\i 

28% 
29% 


1 
19 
35 
51 
40 


1% 
13% 
24-i 
35% 
27% 



Item 6. You arc satisfied with assistance you have received from your academic 
advisor in sclecting^courses. 





. KELLUM 


LANDIS 


Response 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


S.\ 


10 


3% 


9 


•6% 


A 


SO 


26% 


35 


24% 


/ ^ 


. 35 


19% 


30 


21%) 


* D 


49 


251 


39 


27% 


SD 


45 

» 


24% 


3i 


23%' 
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